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Chapter 1 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF EDUCATION. 

1937 - 38 ' 


IN IHIS chapti'u of the Bienninl Survey of Education, 1936-38. 
iiiitional statistics are sumnmiized froni.the various other chapters of 
the Survey , supplemented by latest figure^or estimates available. 

rile U. S. Office of Education is required Bylaw to collect statistics 
to show the condition and progress of education. Statistics can be 
made available, on a national scale, to the e.\tent that school adminis- 
trators, principals, and college officials cooperate on a voluntary basis 
with the Office of Education in making the facts available. 

To reduce the niimlic of requests made for statistical reports, data 
tire collected from State departments of education or offices of super- 
intendents of schools wherever available. When the amount of 
detailed data desired is not available from a central office, or when the 
work of supplying such detail for each school or system is more than 
the central office could handle, a report is requested from each school. 

^ In order to give a reasonably complete picture of education in the 
Initcd States iimler its decentralized system of administration, 
statistics are collected periodically by the U. S. Office of Education on 
a 2-, 4-, or 6-year cycle covering 266,1 17 school units (table 2) through 
reports made by individual institutions or school systems. Even 
this does not cover all forms of organized education in the United 
States and sampling's of cities and colleges are also necessary through 
annual requests for certain cost and trend studies. 

The number of units to which report forms were sent during the 
biennium 1936-38 are as follows: 


Table \ — Education units requested to report, 1937-38 (continental United State*) 


States and the District of Columbia..' 

City school systems *1 

County school systems administering .schools in cities 

Public high schools 

Institutions of higher education 


Number of 
tfhooli 

49 

. 2,900 

181 

. 25,467 
. 1. 77.3 


Total., 


^ 1 


' ButltllcaJ work dOM by Rom Mirto Smith. 


30, 370 
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Table 2. — umber oj schools covered by reports requested (continental United States) 


A.-- In 1937-3H 

Ti/pr 

Public elementary 

Public secondary — - 

Public institutions of hi^ber education 

Private institutions of higher education 


Number of 
ichooh 

221, 6f>0 
25, 4f)7 
r>0H 

1, Um 


Total 


2-18, 901) 


B.— In IhiKvioiTS Ykars 


(Data included in 1937 38 estimates) 

Private elementary * - 

Private secondary ‘ 

Public residential schools for exceptional children 2 

Private residential schools for exceptional childrcTi • — 

Private commercial schools * _ - - 

Public and private schools of nursiiip; ^ 


9. 992 
3. 327 
29.^ 
123 
2. 099 
1.3S1 


'Total 


17.217 


Grand total . 2hh,.117 

' Rstimatod; latest study madp in lorvt 
) \m data. 

Types of schools from which no rlnta are collected and which are not 
included in the national figures. arc: 


Private vocational and trade schools. 

Private schools of art, music, danciiiR, and dramatics (non-degree-granting), 
including individual instruction. 

Private Bible schools not granting theological decrees. 

Private correspondence schools. 


Table 3. — Total number oj schools of specified types^ I937-3& 








• 1 

Other types for which numbers 
are available 

state. District of 
Columbia or 
outlying part 

Elfmentery 

schools 

nigh schools . 

■« 

umversmos. 
collpges, and 
profeasional 
^ schools 

Residential 
schools for the 
blind, deaf, 
feeble-minded, 

! and delinquent > 

Private 

com- 

mer- 

cial 

schools ' 

Schools 
of nurs 
ine ’ 


Public ‘ 

Private’ 

Public 

Private’ 

% 

Public 

1 

Private 

Public 1 

Private 


1 

t 

t 

1 

6 

1 

7 

8 

9 

II 

11 

Alabama. 

A rtcnnA 

4.438 

.672 

4.812 

123 

15 

611 

65 

63 

15 

10 

5 

16 

8 


32 

26 

3 


10 

4 

Arkanaaa 

62 

603 

30 

12 

14 

4 

1 

35 

131 

18 

8 

36 

16 

California 

8,207 

306 

663 

175 

47 

57 

7 

5 

Colorado 

2.644 

79 

321 

28 

10 

0 

6 

1 

Ooooacticut 

906 

184 

134 

66 

6 

21 

4 

3 

36 

21 

7 

14 

Delaware 

206 

24 

41 

10 

2 

1 

3 

1 

5 

45 

Florida 

2,451 

6,048 

1,224 

65 

306 

47 

4 

10 

6 

Oeorgla..^ 

Idaho 


717 

103 

48 

14 

18 

6 

‘31 

5 

7 


63 

10 

00 

M 

4 


12 
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StnU', [)i«;irlct of 
('oliimbia or 
oiillying part 


Kli*nn*ntf\ry 

S('h(M>ls 


Iliuh *^rti(K)Is 


rniwp^ilios,' 

COHriTCS. unij 
profossioiml 
M'lhK)ls 


Other for which n am hers 

are available 


I Public <!privMte'| Public 


Kosirlential 
schools for th(* 
hliml. <leaf. 
feebh‘niimleil. 

I an<! ilelinquent » 


Private' Public Private Public Privui, 


Illiridi'i 
Inili.iria . 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 


Louismmi. 

Maine 

Maryland 
MasMcliusctts 
Mjcliatau. _ . , 

Minnesuta 

Mississippi 

M issuiiri 

Monliina 

Nehriiska 


I 


I 

1 Private. 

I mn- I Schools 
nier- | of nurs- 
( ial ing * 
schools 'I 


II 


Nevada . 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey .... 

New Mexirx) 

New York. 

North {'arollna 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

nklahnnm 

Oregon 


rpiinsylvanla 

Rhode I.sland 

.'k)uth (’arolina . 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Texas 

rtah 

Vermont. 

Virginia 
Washington . 


West Virginla. 

WLsconsin 

Wyoming 


District of Colum- 
bia 

C. S. 8enlce Schools 

Total United 
Slalet 


OiiftfingpartMofthf 
t nited Sfaiet 


Alaska 
Canal Zone . 
Duam 
Hawaii .. 


1-MH2 
:i. ISP 

11. m2 

U44 

7, 47fi 


I i 


:i,426 
2. 209 
1.2tn 
2. 207 
7,810 


8. 336 
4.H.*jO 
tU.OHO 

2. KW.3 
7, 154 

262 
750 
2. 07.*) 
1.229 
10. 289 

4, (kSS 

4. .A76 
4..MMi 

5. 7(H 
2.031 

10. 623 
378 

3. 262 
4.620 
5. 797 

11.887 
431 
1. 2S0 

4. m 
1,957 

5. 335 
8,aM 
1,4a*) 


147 


8S« 

325 

32.’) 

229 

ISH 

179 

6.5 
161 
421 
416 

350 

44) 

439 

38 

266 

1 

73 

338 

44 

1,085 

.y 

583 

67 

68 

871 

95 

31 

.'■'9 

6.5 

331 

II 

25 

72 

119 

47 


56 


Philippine Lslandi 
Puerto Rico 
•'^amoa 

Au^n I.siands 


l.O.'iO 

864 

1,(H)2 

7.33 
716 

4m 

227 

205 

424 

s:j3 

557 

708 

981 

203 

754 

43 

107 
2.*‘3 
• IM 
I, (’59 

9.33 
.520 

1,268 

8,52 

301 

1.261 

47 

4<i9 

37.1 

566 

1,724 
145 
< 95 

613 
.351 

.361 

.509 

112 


27 


1.58 

53 

143 

51 

90 


60 

»i.5 

157 

149 

82 

52 

16 

51 


34 

113 

19 

321 

57 

2:1 

1.55 

.50 

28 

‘m 

24 

30 

n 

til 

8 

21 

75 

44 

18 

69 

3 


16 I 

'Jit ' 


J 44 I 


35 


14 

17 

17 

6 

8 

1 

.3 

II 

IK I 
1.3 I 

•'I 

K * 

2K I 

I 

17 

2 


II 

' 39 i 
I 


.IH : 

;«i i 
2.3 ! 
28 ' 

13 

H 

21 

.54 

26 

23 

17 

39 

16 


2:1 


57 

U) 

15 

SO 

4 

28 

9 

40 

rc\ 

4 

6 

33 

15 

II 

23 


24 


fl I 

6 I 

6 I 
6 

4 

I 

. 6 

4 

II 

6 

'9 

4 

9 


1 

2 

,5 

12 

II 

4 

9 

9 

5 

11 
4 

6 
4 

6 

12 

4 
2 
9 

5 


II 

40 

4 

I 

3 

I 


m.Ho 

t,t9t 

U,4I7 

1, 327 

M8 

! . 

ns 

Itl 

160 


21 


1 

1 



14 


4 


1 





26 


1 





k • 

» 1.50 


28 

9 

1 


2 


10:711 


. 115 

51 


6 

2 


1,790 


23 

20 

1 

1 

2 

1 

26 








56 



3 







I.Ht 


114 

64 

31 

39 

33 

2h 

20 

2fi 

Ml 

62 

27 

6,5 

10 

20 

2 

6 

75 

242 

r2 

15 

97 

.39 

22 

125 

13 

24 

8 

40 

119 

8 

5 

36 

48 

21 

3 


23 


108 

28 

31 

42 

18 

14 

24 

2tl 

79 

31 

29 

30 

12 

14 


19 
48 

2 

115 

37 

U\ 

14 

9 

13] 

20 
16 
21 

.50 

6 

12 

24 

24 

31 

29 

I 


1,381 


> Estimated. 

M036dita. 

• ^eludes 28 ooynty DormaJ schools not Included in 1936. 
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f. 

(able 4.— Vu/n/wT of dpftnv-ftrantinf projeisional schools' in hifther education and 
decrees granted. 1937-38 {independent schofds and fiaru of universities) 


Schrx)ls ((x-nTineMtal rnite<t 


S um tier 

of 

H h<K4l5 ' Barhe- 
lor’s 


1 )f gree* 


.Ntasier’s Dr^’t-T ^ 






Apr>‘"*JHurf 

Archii*»cUire 

Commerce and bui-ine>s .... 

Denlisiry 

Education 

Enpiueering (all branches) 

Fine arts 

Forestry 

Home economics. 

Journalism 

Law 

Library saence . ^ 

•Medicine 

Mu-«iic 

Nursmn - 

Osteopathy 

Pharmacy . 

Theology . . 

Veiennary medicine 
other. 

Total. 


rw) 

3.914 

46 K 

IP 

Is 

497 

V4» . . 


VM 

It). J4U 

4M 

34 

.19 

1.7» 9 . 

3V . . 


JV7 

31.9»..5 

7. 

27; 

I4fi 

1U..V7 

1. 11 : 

144 

:is 

.176 



16 

716 

V2 

0 

b2 ; 

2. Ml 

WO 

j 

21 

614 1 

16 1.. 


Ml 

7.'i».9 

41V ' 

3. 

19 

746 

45 


7s I 

5.444 ' 

219 

Vt 

m 

1/2V3 ; 

2VO 


*2 

4C5 

75 



43V ' 



65 1 



1'' 

147 1 


3Vl 

fV 

10 

324 

V 


138 i 

1 3,724 

415 

121 

.111 

HI.4S7 

U.S71 

«v5S 


I Professional scho^d work is work in a professional fleM. presumably leading to a si>eoialized d^lplomanr 
decree it may he on either the graduate or the undergraduate level, dei^ending not ui^n whether the student 
hS a baccalaureate degree t»efore entering upon the professional courses but uinm whether the haccaUureate 
degtfe involved study in the professional field 
» In .VS.') different Instilutions in continental I nite^i states. 


The 98,661 degrees ‘granted in 1938 by 1,611 professional schools 
and departments of universitii*s in continental United States (table 4) 
were conferred by 585 different institutions, many o^which have more 
than one professional school. In the outlying; parts of the Lnited 
States 39 professional schools granted 1 ,236 first degrees, 20 master’s 
degrees, and 1 doctor’s degree. 


Changes in Number of Schools 

The 1936-38 biennium period was marked by the beginning of a 
decrease in the number of public liigb schools (table 5). For many 
years the discontinuance of 1-room and other small elementary schools 
and their replacement by larger consolidated schools has caused a 
. continuing decrease in the number of public elementary schools 
The increasing enrollment in high schools, however, has caused the 
number of high schools to increase steadily. Evidently the time has 
now been reached when the discontinuance of small high schools is 
greater than the opening of new high schools. The decrease of 9.923 
in the number of 1-room schools accounts forJhe most part for the 
decrease of 10,514 in the number of elementarPschools from 1936 to 
1938. 


t?l ATISTICAL SIMM AH V OK KDITAI loN 


I ABl.K o.— .\uml»'r of publir hifih ,w/i<»t</> 

)'enr 

191S, 

1920 

1928 » 

1930. . " . . ^ 

1932 ‘ 

1931 . 

1930 ‘ 

193S 

K.'i irnai«*<l. 


\u m el 
puft/ir high 
fchooh 

Hi, 3(H) 

■-M. 7(K) 

22. sir> 

23. 930 

24. 322 
2). 714 

2 .'). e :»2 

2.'). 407 


'Pabii-; 6. \umber and fHTcent of I -tt\icher schools . lV3f) 3H 




I 


M ... 
;xu ... 

.i'fe 


• Iciti'l .-^lates Departmeni of the Intmor, Oirici* of K.Juration. 
A II Gaumoitr. (Pamphlet .Vo. 92 . p. 12. 


numlH‘r 


of pyblic 


■ ■ ■ 

elementary 

schools 

VurriU-r 

Pemni 
of total 


3 

4 


‘ 149. 2S2 

62 6 

2:12. 7.V) ; 

» 143, :m 

61 6 

■mm 

» 139. m 

58 9 

232. 174 ' 

' 131. 101 ’ 

56.5 

221.ty'-0 

121 \7H 

M.7 


\rv the Meacher schools pa-ssingT By 


Enrollment, 1937-38 

f 

Of tin* cstimatocl total population of 130.215.000 in the United 
States in 1938. there were 30.378.278 (or ahout 1 in 4 of the population) 
enrolled in full-time day schools. The distribution of these students 
by type of school under public or private control is given in table 7. 
•Vpproxiniat ely 73 percent of the total wore in elementary schools, 
22 percent in secondary schools, and 5 percent in institutions of higher 
education, .\hout 86 percent were in institutions under public 
control. 




Tablb 7. — Srho€tl and ctdlef^ enroilmenU, according to public and priwte control, 1937-38, day Bchoids {tummcr »rssion^cxclu4b^f) 
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STATISTICAL SOIMARY OF EDUCATION 7 

Significant Trends in Enrollment 

The 22,042,902 enrollments in public and private elementary 
schools m 1937-38 are 603,904 fewer than the number enrolled in 
1930-36. In the ptevious biennium the decrease was approximately 
494,000. There was a decrease of approximately 1,546,000 pupils in 
elementary’ prrades from 1929-30 to 1937-38 (table 8). 

The peak of public-school kindergarten enr<^lments was reached 
in 1930, when a most three-quarters of a million pupils were enrolled 
1-rom that year the number declined until in 1934 there were but few- 
more than 600,000 enrolled, or 8,000 less than 10 years before. Be- 
tween 1934 and 1938 the number increased to 607.034. However, in 
1930, there were about 289 children in kindergarten for each 1,000 
children 5 years of age in the population. In 1938, there were ‘’93 
enrolled for each 1,000 children 5 years of age. The loss in number 
IS therefore due to fewer children of kindergarten age and not to a 
miallcr proportion attending kindergarten. ^ 

The effect of the decreasing birth rate ondie number of children 
available for education is indicated by the estimates that there were 
approximately 235,000 fewer children aged 3 in 1938 than in 1930 

^^^‘000 fewer aged 5. and about’ 
330,000 fewer aged 6 (table 10). 'While the decrease from 1930 to 
1938 in the number of 5-year-old children was 434.000, or 17.3 percent 

the decrease in kindergarten enrollment was but 116,000, or 16 1 
percent. 

From 1930 to 1934 there were decreases in the first four grades 
• table 9)^and from 1934 to 1938, in the firot seven grades. 

In 1937-38 the enrollment in high schools (last 4 years of the school 
system) was 6,747,674. an increase of 311,971 over 1935-36. The 
increase durmg the preceding biennium was 339,000 and during the 
8 years from 1929-30 to 1937-38 it was 1.948,000. 

There were 1,350.905 enrolled in higher education in 1937-38 an 
increase of 142,678 over 193,5-36. For the-previous biennium ’the 
increase was approximately 153.000. The increase from 1929-30 to 
1937-38 was only 250,000 and is less than the increase from 1933-34 

to 193 1 -38 due to the fact that there was a decrease in enrollments 
from 1930 to 1934. 


V 
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Table 8. — Kiniirrf^rten^ elemenlarr, commervial, $econdar^\ normal school^ and coHe^ 

enrollments, 1890-1938 


Schools 


KmdnTATtcns (public and private^ , 

Public clemfnlary schools and kinder rart cat 

Private elemenlair schools and kmderfranens riarrely 
estimated) 

TotaJ elementary and kindergarten 


Public biyh schools 

Private high schools 

Preparatory schoob (In colleees and univer^ilies'i . . 
Secondary students in teacher-t raining instituiioas 

Total aeeondarj. 


Normal schools and teachers colleges (excluding sec 

ondary students) . 

Colleges, universities, and professional schools {exclud 
Ing preparatory students) 


Total higher education 

Private commercial and business schools. . 


Klnderganens (public and private) . 

Public elemenltry schoob and kindergartens ..... 
Private elementary schools and kindergartens (largely 
estimated) 

Total Hementaiy and kindergarten 


Public high schools 

Private high schools 

Preparatory schools (in colleges and universities) . . 
Secondary students in teacher-t rain ing institutions 

Total aerondarj 


Normal sebooU and teachers colleges (excluding sec- 
ondary students) 

Colleges, universities, and professional schools (exclud- 
ing preparatory students) 


Total higher education.. . . 

Private commercial and buslneas schools. 


1 1«90 

' 1900 

1910 

1930 

2 

3 

4 * 

1 

■' »31.2T 

1 1ZM8.51« 

?2‘'. 294 

> 346.1^9 
16.«.88.79I 

no. 849 

19. 3nv. 

1 

1. 240.925 

1.558,437 

1 1. 485. y,] 

14. 181.411 

14. ??4. 7M 

18. 447.228 

21. 844.488 

3f>:. 

94,931 1 
M 749 
S, 170 

'^IP. 251 

1 110.797 

.Mr., 

9 7 70 

915.061 

117.400 

66.042 

1Z890 

^ 2. 199. 389 
1 » 213. 9T 

309 

! 22.t^.’< 

357. 813 

495. M3 

1. 11LI93 

tium 

1 , 
34. 

i 69. .*93 

88,y.i 

i 135.41: 

i:!,942 

167.999 

266. ^54 

I 

■ 461 

IM. 754 

rs, 920 

237 592 

91. M9 

mtis 

j 15i,2« 

n-.u; 

1 33;., If ; 

1930 

1 1934 

, 1936 

j isn'i 

1 

7 

! » 

• 

777. K99 
21. 278, .*93 

>1 

; 20.829. 7h9 

644. V58 1 
20. 44.1 449 1 

1 644, Mc 

1 18. 4> 

2. 309. 886 

1 

j Z 370. 697 

i Z 263, 357 

1 Z ZS2 47^ 

! n.588. 47f 

«23. 294.484 

744.844 

; »n. 942.14} 

4.399 422 , 
• 341. l **8 
47.309 
11.978 

5.669.156 
36a 092 
24.703 
36.798 

• 5,974 \37 1 
387.309 
28.051 
34,071 

i 6.236,934 
446. f33 
32 874 
30.29^ 

1. 791. 847 

*4.994. 749 

!• 4. 424. 948 

•i7M.m 

176. 462 

136,184 

145. 467 

Itf.MS 

924, 275 

919. 176 

1.06Z760 


1 199. 737 1 

• 179. 756 1 

1 

1. 934. 144 

1 'MOZ 2S6 

1 * 

i L 298. 227 

>« 10Z286 . 

L 154. MS 

>»102> 

1 


> 1888. 

• 1912. 

> F rom State reports since 1920. 

• Poes not lodode 01,885 pupils In residential schoob for exceptional children. 
» Poes not Include 63.545 pupils In mldeotlal sebooU for exceptional children 

• 1928. 

• Does not include 5,738 pupib In resident ial 5choob for exceptional chOdren. 

• Poes not Include 10,735 pupils in residential schoob for exceptional children 
•1928. 

'• 1933. 
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Table 10 . — Population 3 to 6 years of age * 



Y«r 

Arc 

i 

3 years 

4 years 

5 yea rs 

6 years 

1 

t 

1 

4 

& 

iP3n 

2, 239. 000 
2. W2. 000 
2,004.000 

2, 181.000 
2, 107. 000 
1,999.000 

2. 505.000 

2.250.000 

2.071.000 

2. M6. OOii 

2,40I.fX)0 
2. 1K5. f/00 

ia34 

1P3S 


' Ages 3 and 4 denvcnl from number born and death rates as published by the V. S. Bureau of the ( >nsu> 
Akm fi and 6 taken from fljrures prepared by Scripps Foundation for Research in Pot^ulalion Prohleni^ 
Refxirl of Educational Policies Commission. "The EfTeci of Population ChaoReson American Edumimn 
p, 62. also published by the National Education Association in Research Bulletin, vol. XVI. No i Janij 


Table^ 11 . — Percentage distribution of total enrollment in kindergarten and first thnv 

grades 


Grade 

i i9iv;w 
1 

1933-34 

1 I937-3S 

( 

1 

2 

1 

i 

KinderRarten 

A 95 

6.29 1 

1 6 ^ 

First 

39 K8 

38 87 

37 

Recon d 

26 92 

27 52 

77 

Third 

26 25 

27 32 

Toul ; 

lOf.N 

Itf.H 

it 111 

IN.N 


Chanda in Enrollment and Population 


Clmngos in di'mentarj- school enrollments since 1890 are gi^en in 
table 12. These cannot be compared directly with the population 
data for ages 5-13, inclusive, because many children over 13 years of 
age are enrolled due to retardation in the early elementary grades. 
This number accounts for the fact that there are more children in 
elementary school grades than there are children 5-13 years of age. 


Table 12 . — Changes in elementary enrollment and population, 5 to 13 rears, inclusin. 

1890-1938 


Yesr 

Enrollment 

Population, 5- 13 years, inclusive 

Number 

Percent of In 
crease over 
1800 

Number 

Percent of in- 
crease over 
1890 

1 

1 

1 

4 

S 

1800 

14, 181,415 


13, 188. 548 


1000 

16. 224. 784 

14.41 

15,385.793 

16 (Vi 

1«10 

18. 457. 228 

30. 15 

17. 010. 650 

29 W 

1020 

20. 864.488 

47. 13 

10. 002, 047 

51 60 

1930 

23.588,470 

66.33 

22, 230, 101 

68 66 

1036 

>22,706,806 

60. 12 

>21.711,000 

64 63 

1038 

>22.042,002 

55 44 

>21.040.000 

59 60 


1 Does not toclude 63,645 pupils lo realdentiEl ecboolf for eiceptlouAl childreo ool included in previous 

Mjm. 

a SetlmnUd. 
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T.b. f, U.-Incr^se in secondary enrollment and iH>pulation, li u, 17 years, inclusive 

1890-1938 * 


Furollrtionl 




Population 14-17 yean?, 
inclusive 


iuu> 

urJ^l. 

1M30 

lU^ 


\ uni 1 m 


357.813 
6U5. m 

1. 111.393 

2, 494. 676 
4. 799. 8«7 

' 0. 424.9ft8 
» 6. 736, 939 


IVm'ni of , 
incivBsr over 
1890 I 


I 


94. 49 I 
210 61 
597. 20 I 
1,241 45 I 
1 . 61»5 6 2 1 
1.782 81 


N i]inh4T 


\ 354. 653 

6. 152. 231 

7. 220. 298 
7. 735. 841 
9. 311.221 

* 9, 56.V 000 

* 9. 740. 000 


; Percent of i 
Incrt'ase over 
1890 I 


Number en- 
rolled i^er 
100 popula- 
tion. 14-17 
years, inclu- 
sive 


T 


14 90 

34 84 
44 47 
74 45 

78.63 
81 90 


11 

15 

32 

51 

67 

69 


.»puo=.i 

L c' I i A 4 


>>*ar< 

* K.<;li mated. 


Table 14. Increase in college enrollmerU and population 18 to 21 years, inclusite 

1890-1938 


Year 

i 

? — 

Enrollmvnl ^ 

/ 

L 

Populiitiort 

1 

18-21 years, 
jsive 

IS'uniber en- 
rolled per 
100 popula- 
' lion 18-21 
years, inclu- 
sive 

K. a I’rrrJni of 

N uni U r ( increase 
! over)^ 

Numlifr 

1 j 

y 

1 I’ercent of 
Inoreasp 
fiver 1890 1 


^ ^ — _ 


1 ; 


1 

^ .'’v. 1 

1 

4 1 

‘ i 

1 


liisi 

1 

1 L56. 75f» 

237. a592 
355.215 
597. M7 
1. 100. 737 
1.208.227 
1.350,905 

51 .57 
12fl flO 
281 39 

5, 151.067 
5. 930. 765 
7, 33.5. 453 
7. 34.3. 794 

15 14 

42 41 

42 57 

i»36 .. 
1938 


b(l2 20 
670. 77 
761 68 

9. 026. 741 
‘9.665,000 
' 9. 679.000 

75 24 
87.63 
87 90 


3 

4 

5 
8 
12 

13 

14 


‘ Estimated. 


Number of Graduates 


Xo .lata are oollcctacl by the U. S. 0 ( 00 .. of Eduoat'ion on tho number 
Of pupils graduated from elcmmtar)' schools. However estimates 
.nd.ra,e that I 845,000 pnp.la, or 8, percent of those 
eigi 1 grade (seventh in schools operating on the 1 1-grade plan) 
were graduated in 1938 from public and private elementao^ schools 
I here was an increase of 10.3 percent in the number of high-school 
P^upds who we^ graduated in 1938 over the number graduated in 1936 
he previous biennium had shown an increase of 1 1 percent. Almost 
l.'i million pupils were graduated from high school in 1938 
Tlie number of graduates receiving the baccalaureate or first pro- 
^^lona degree m 1938 was 14.6 percent greater than in 1936, an 
mcrease of almost 21,000 graduates. This was more than 3 times as 
ffreat as the 6,000 or 4.4 percent increase from 1934 to 1936. Figure 1 


er|c 
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shows the comparison of the number graduated from high schools and 
colleges with the number of persons aged 17 and 21, these being con- 
sidered as the “graduating ages.’’ 

Table 15. — High’Schooi and college graduates^ public and private^ 1870-1938 


High school 


College 


Year 

Men ! 

Women 

lotal j 

Men 

Women | 

1 

Total 

1 

I 



s 1 

1 

• 

7 

IJ^TO 

7. 0*V4 

8,a'9i 1 

It.. <KH> 

591 

1.7S0 

9. 371 

1^71 

7.398 , 

9. 343 

ir». 741 

9. 709 

Z352 

1Z061 

IH72 

7. 713 1 

9. 7.S0 

17. 483 

.5, 987 

1,497 

7.484 

1K73 ! 

H.0K3 

10, 142 

18.225 

K 002 

Z063 

10.065 

Ih74 

8. 434 

10. 532 

18,966 

8.267 

Z198 

10,465 


K7M 

10. ra 

19. 707 

H. 342 

2.285 

10 . er 

1876 

9. 135 

11.313 1 

20. 448 

8. 161 

Z302 

10.463 

1877 

9. 2.V4 

11,439 . 

•20.693 

6. 703 

1.954 

S.65T 

1M78 

9. h‘2l 

12.118 

21.939 

7. 422 

Z217 

9.639 

187» , 

10,366 

12,762 

23. 128 

7. 569 ! 

1 

Z325 

9. MM 

1880 

\o.m 

13. 029 

Z\. 634 

7, , 

2,485 

10.353 

1881 

11. 17.S 

13,779 

24. 954 

«. 130 

Z963 

12,093 

1882 

12. i:i4 

15,017 

27. 151 

9. 268 

3.089 

1Z35T 

1883 

12.054 

15.694 : 

28.348 

9. 402 

3.218 

1Z621' 

1884 1 

13. 802 

17, 160 

962 

7.993 

Z808 

10. SOI 

1885 ! 

14,371 

18,097 

3Z 468 

9.288 

3. 349 

1Z63: 

1886 1 

14.502 

18. 495 

3Z997 

8.314 

3. 075 

11. >9 

1887 1 

13,971 

18. 175 

3Z146 

K 568 

3. Z50 

II, bh 

1888 1 

14,311 

18.990 

33, 301 

9. 824 

3. 821 

\l(AS 

1889 

16,445 

22,071 

38,516 

9. 744 

3,884 


\m 

18.549 

1% 182 

43.731 

10. 157 

4.149 

14.30^ 

1891 • 

20,051 

28,329 

48.380 

10.934 

4. 575 

15 509 

1892 , 

21, 467 

31.572 

53.039 

10.H36 

4.644 

154HI 

1893 ! 

24. 106 ! 

35. 072 

.59,178 

11.957 

5.247 

17.204 

18M 1 

20, 777 

38,543 

65.320 

13,900 

6,245 

20,145 

\m 1 

•29. 390 

42.629 

72,019 

15. 674 

6,558 

2Z232 

1895. --- 1 

30.799 

45.0140 

75.813 

16.336 

6,353 

2ZCK9 

1897 

32,363 

47. 395 

79. 758 

16.463 

6.823 

23, 2W 

1898 

34. 113 

50.000 

84. 173 

16. 075 

7,054 

23.129 

1899 

36. 105 

53,423 

89,528 

16, 571 

7,423 

23.994 

1900 

:48. 075 

56,808 

94.883 

17,2^ 

8. 104 

25324 

1901 

37. 446 

59. 775 

97.221 

17. 744 

8.740 

25484 

1902 - 

38.622 

60.655 

99. 277 

17.777 

8.955 

26.^2 

1903 

41.261 

63. 970 

105,231 

18.206 

9.379 

27,585 

1904 

44. 154 

67. 582 

111,736 

18.276 

9.841 

28,117 

1905 

47. 185 

7Z 144 

119.329 

19. 166 

9. 874 

29.04fi 

1906 

49.800 

76,0r4) 

125.860 

19,607 

9,877 

29.484 

1907 

50,928 

76.266 

127, 194 

19. 579 

10,086 

29.665 

1908 

52. 120 

76.534 

128,654 

20.363 

10.726 

31.089 

1909 

57. 492 

84.062 

141,574 

22,989 

11.845 

H834 

1910 . 

676 

92,753 

156.429 

2Z557 

11,621 

3il78 

1911. 

6H. 779 

99. 139 

167.918 

22,220 

IZ 499 

34,719 

1912 

74.422 

106, 152 

180. 574 

22.819 

13,986 

36,805 

1913 

82.289 

117. 494 

199.783 

24. 9.S4 

14. 972 

39.936 

1914 , 

90. 057 

128,727 

218 784 

26. 274 

15,765 

4Z039 

1915 

99.309 

140,419 

239, 728 

26.704 

15,349 

4ZOS3 

1916 

108, 137 

151,259 

259.396 

28,190 

15. 515 

43,705 

1917 

110, 114 

162, 106 

27Z222 

23. 874 

16,936 

4a 810 

1918 

111.772 

173. 275 

285.047 

19. 716 

18. 199 

37.915 

1919 : - 

117.694 

180,462 

298. 156 

25,218 

17,403 

4Z621 

1920 

123,684 

187,662 

311.266 

2\.m 

16 642 

48.622 

1921 

136,523 

197, 610 

334,1.33 

36.350 

18,408 

54,728 

1922 

149, 876 

207. 124 

357,000 

41.306 

20«363 

61.668 

1923 

181.239 

244.264 

425.503 

47.626 

23.824 

71450 

1924 - 

213,442 

260,564 

494.006' 

Hooe 

27,874 

SZ783 
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P\uLE 15. — Hifih-school 


Vrar 


I 


lifJi 

19'.^ 

jyj7 



l^.N 

|y3c» 

iy;ii 

.. - . 



1^.14 ‘ - 



« 

m:... 

1W38 


and college graduates, p^fJic and private, 1870-1938— Con. 



High school 



CoUeee 


Mrn 

omrn 

Total 

Mt-n 

Women 

Total 

1 

1 

4 

i 

• 

1 ’ 

229,fvV6 
24b, 080 
iVi. 131 
2fA 315 
Jv3. 277 

1 298, 082 

1 il5 389 

, 322.931 

' :«0. 340 ' 

348. .‘iOl i 

527, 738 
.561,469 
579. 062 
596,655 
631.778 

.58. .346 
61.936 . 
*'A, 785 1 
67. 659 
70. .568 1 

j 

1 

1 

1 

89. .590 
1 96.966 

Ia3,8l6 
III. 161 
116. 6H5 

«n 376 
489 
729 
402. 871 
431.860 i 

1 :m, 528 i 

409. 459 1 
45Z 262 1 
4r>s.a5i 1 
1 482. 993 I 

1 

666.904 1 

746,948 

826.991 

870,922 

914.853 

1 i 

; 73. 595 | 

7K.2S4 , 
S3. 271 
83.313 i 
83.364 1 

48.889 
51, 7.56 
54. 792 
.54.641 
.54.491 i 

12Z4H4 
130.040 
1.38. 06.3 
137. 9M 
1.37. .H45 

4-W. 738 
485,616 
7i04. 873 
524. 129 

1 

.500, .361 = 
.529, 7‘29 ; 
.56Z 839 1 
595. 950 

96.5.099 
1.015.345 
1.067,712 
1. 120.079 

84.992 
86, 629 ' 
9Z 164 , 
97.678 1 

56.911 
57. 332 
62.298 
67.265 

140.903 
143,961 
154. 452 
164.943 


Numht'r of eraduaies rcviM-*! 

OlflOH. 


sint't* original publicatioD 


of thes«» data m SUntUfic^ of Higher Kdu- 


In 1870 graduation from high school was rare (see figure 1) 
The number graduated from high school (assumed to be aged 17) 
was only 2 out of each 100 of the total population aged 17 By 1910 
this ratio had increased to 9 out of 100. By 1938 it had increased to 
4t) out of 100. At this rate, the average amount of education being 
given at present by the public-school system is appro.ximately gradu- 
ation from high school. In 10 years the average amount of education 
has increased by about 3 years per student. 

hor graduation from college, figure 1 shows that in 1870 1 out of 
eacli 100 of college-graduating ago (assumed to be 21 years) was 
graduated from college that year. Not until 1910 were 2 persons of 

tbs age being graduated. In 1938 this had increased to 7 of each 
100 of age 21. 

In 1870 if a pupil were graduated from high school there were 2 
chances m 3 that he would continue and be graduated from college 
primary purpose for which he went to college In 
1938 the chances were only about 1 in 7 that a high-school graduate 
would i^ntmue his educi|fion through college for, among other 
tilings the high-scbool course had ceased to be chiefly preparation 
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I... , 16.- ./ ,00 ,r 




Number 
n-aduate<1 
^rom hiffh 
school 

N umber of 
per»on^ 17 
yuars of ace 
fU. S 
f^'ensu5) 

Number 
pratluat(Hl. 
|«er 100 po^>- 
ulaf loD. ir 
ypars of 


1 

? 

\ 

4 

»- 



— 

— 




M5.000 


.41 



4.1, rij 

svi 

iM9.026 
1.259.177 
1.4S9. 14^ , 

: 2 49 

3.47 

1 fy 37 

. . . . . 



1 . 7 >n 6. 240 1 

s. 7b 




1.K55.173 

h * 7H 




Z2tkyg22 : 

29 (laS 



1120. 07« 

■ 2. 4.SH noo 

45 57 

E5’imaUHl- ~ 


T\blf 


17— AumW of persons finduated from coUese 

1870 to 1938 


' p*‘rs4>nf, 2 / Wars of Ofie, 



Year 

1 Number 
jrraduated 
I from pollepe • 

j .Number of 
* person*; 21 
1 years of aire 

1 fr.aS. 

Census; 

^ Number 
1 praduflled, 

i I«rr lOU pop- 
1 (ilatioD,21 
I years of a<re 


1 

t 

3 

4 

‘■n 



— 

— 




rz\ non 
wh.yM ! 
1. 248. S76 1 
1.4217 K40 1 

1. 7^9.404 ' 
1- 821,712 

2, 21 1. ail 

: 1 29 

1 04 

! 1 I.S 






■ 



48. 622 

122. 4M 

1 . 1 

1 91 

2 87 
5 .S4 




• 2. 4fi't (ifX) 


B«a'ala'.]reat« and flrsi professional dejtiws onlv 

EMiciaiod. 

Teachers 


Tioro «orc but 22,147 iiion- toaohers in I937-.14 tlian in 1935 -36 

increase of .54.504 from 19:):)-34 ,o 
I9.b-.3l, «^Lu-b waa mainly duo to not hiring new leaeliera when they 
am "'■(■dod. Decreases in elementary school enrollments are re- 

!r Tl! , "•acho^in the last bien- 

This foUowed a decrease of only 1,23.5 in the precious bien- 

IsTna"''' depression years. The increase of 

IM08 m higk-sebool teachers (including junior high) in the 1936-38 

henuHim foUow^ an increase of 44,868 in the previous biennium 
and , decrease of 8,468 during the depression period. This shows the 
dsiting up of the rate of increase in number of teachers in thehigh- 
Kh«l field M we approach the point where more than two-lhirds 
of the population of high-school age are enrolled in school. The 
increase in public high-school students (including junior high schools) 


Taalb 18 . — Distribution oj teachers for 6 periods^ 1900-1938 
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from 1933 34 to 1937-38 was 13.2 percent and the incrcnsp in public 
hiirh-scliool toaclici-s in this same 4-yoar.poriod was 19.8 percent 
However, in the previous 4 yearr. there had been a 25 8 percent 
increase in students and only a 0.8 percent in teachers. In higher 
education the number of teachers increased 11,350, or 116 percent 
and the number of students, 142.678. or 11.8 percent, during the 
1936-38 biennium. 

One-fourth of all teachers are men. The percentage of male 
teachers continues to increase as the proportion of teachera in hiph 
schools and colleges increases. In 1937-.3S. 25.77 percent of all 
teachers were men; in 1935-36. 24.84 percent; ami in 1929-30 only 
20.93 percent. 

Public Elementary and Secondary School Systems, 
Historical Summary 

From the reports to this Office by State departments of education 
and the District of Columbia, data are presented by decades since 
1870 and for 1934, 1936, and 1938 (table 19). The liigh-school data 
are fm- the last 4 years of the school system only, in order to be on a 
coniiiarable basis for the entire period. This table gives a birtlVeye 
view of the growth of public elementary and secondary schools. 
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The trend of decreasing enrollments affected grades 1 to 3 first in* 
1926, grades 4 to 6 in 1928, but it took 10 years more to affect grades 
7 and 8. which in 1938 show the first decrease (table 20). 

Table 20 . — Chanftes in elementary school enrollment by grade groups^ 1920-38 


Enrollment by grade groups 


1 Kinder- 
1 garten 

Grades I 
1 1.2.3 1 


Total 

1 » ' J i 4 1 * 

• 

1920 1 481,266 

1922 629,235 

1924 609. 659 

1926 673,231 

1028 

1930 723,443 

1932 701,403 

1934 601,775 

1036 606,753 

1938 ' 607,034 

9,456,260 

9, 741,809 

9,793.306 

9.525,898 

9. 649, 554 

9.686,072 

9.370.098 1 

8,960,826 

8.612,650 

8,248,075 

6.599,978 2,840.423 

?, 207, 367 3,187.907 

7,200,866 3,236,099 

7.369.504 3,41\369 

7,311,383 3,611,990 

7,237,969 3,631.109 

7,329,574 3,734,345 

7.294,502 3,907.934 

7.251,302 3,921,956 

6,997.767 3,805,298 

^ 10. 377, K- 
20.3M,2|. 

ao,8#8,«» 

20, »»i.003 

21. a«.4i: 
21.27S.5B 
21.13S,a 
30,765,OJ: 
». 392,56; 
19. 748. 174 


Private Elementary Schools 


From data reported by State departments and city school systems, 
and by the National Catholic Welfare Conference, it is estimated 
that in 1937-38, 2,240,650 pupils were enrolled in 9,992 private and 
parochial elementary schools employing 67,139 teachers. 

The latest data on the number of schools, teachers, and pupils 
by religious affiliation or control of the school are for 1933 (Office of 
Education Bulletin, 1935, No. 2, ch. VI). 
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schooU reporting, number of inetructort and 
enroOment, classified according to religlMS affiliat^ or control of i4oX^-33 


R«li^ous denomination 

Number 
of schools 

Instructors 

1 Enrollment 


report 

Ing 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

1 


] 

4 

i 

1 

Baptist 

OQ 


64 



Brethren 

£9 

12 

1.014 

910 

Christian ... 

d 

1 

a 

2 

7 

106 

81 

Christian Science 


1 

19 

1 



14 

Church of New Jenisaiem 

0 

1 

2 

64 

96 

CongregationaJ 


i 

46 

6 

737 

59 

2.593 

21 

Disciples of Christ 

F* ni</virHal 

ID 

2 

7 

689 

Friends 

85 

07 

115 

218 

2. 137 

Hebrew 

ft 

32 

256 

1.841 

1,724 

Lutheran 

d 

11 

7 

471 

9 

Meononlte 

If Imi 

1.547 

449 

S4. 596 

32,528 

Methodist Episcopal 

1 

24 

10 

1 

1 

52 

30 

16 

12 

Methodist Episcopal, South 

11 

364 

616 

Moravian 

lU 

t 

2 

392 

376 


1 


2 1 


0 

Pillar of Fire 

1 




Presbyterian ' 

1 

1 

2 

8 

13 

Reformed Church 

W 

1 

3.3 

123 

1.416 

1.421 

Roman Catholic 


4 

13 

40.927 

119 

207 

51 

Pfventh-day Adventist 1 

Cnllarlan 

0| / M 

72 

1 

1, 418 
18 

1 

813. 737 
1.650 

816.383 

1,516 

iDiyersalist 

Kdf r( An/trvi Ifi a f 

1 

1 ; 

1 

1 

11 

2 

\^ilJrr viOUCIUJlIlal IOT19 

Noosectarlan 

11 ' 

8 

60 

840 

2 

82,‘i 

ToUl (eonUnenUI Unlt«d StoUa and oudr- 
ln« parts) ' 

ixVi) 

857 

Zft45 

21,675 

21. H9 

7.7U ! 

4.l» 1 

4i.S5l 

SSI. 717 ^ 

BSS.Ul 


Public Secondary Schools 

Cioneral statistics for public high schools were collected for 1937-38 
r.‘placing tho4e for 1934. Tabulations wore made so as to make 
available the number of schools, number of instructional staff mem- 
here, including supervisors, principals, teachers, and other instructionil 
staff., and enrollment in each type of school separately (table 2D. 

n 1938 there were 50 public high schools with 5.000 or more putils 
(fable 23). ^ 

In 1937-38 the junior high schools enrolled 19.0 percent of all 
high-schooI pupils. Junior-senior and undivided 5- and 6-year high 
schools enrolled 24.4 percent of the pupils. Senior high schoos* 
enrolled 13.1 percent of the high-school pupils. Therefore the rfOr- 
ganized high schools account for 56.6 percent of the total and the 
regular high schools of 4 years or leas enrolled 43.5 percent of all 
lugh-school pupils. These data include the pupils in the sevtuth and 
eighth grades in junior high schools and should not be comptred with 
high-school data based on the last 4 years of 
gnrdless of its organization. 
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T*BI P. 22.— \umhfr o/ %rhooL%. inxtrurtinnal staff, and enrollment in puhlie high schools, 

h>' r>7>p, /Q.37-.38 


T yj^ 


JrviOB High Schools 


2'V^r. 

2-yw. N^o. 
2-yr^. while. 
2 while, 
2-y^. white. 

2- yuv, NVcto, 
Vy^ar. white, 
Vyf*ar, while, 
.V> * ar, NecTo, 

3- y^'ar. white, 
'l-yiiir. white, 
l-year. while. 
Vy* ar, Nerro 

4- y**ar. while, 
♦-vt-ar, white, 
t-y'-ar, Nt*i:ro 

Total 

Jr 


11 pades (2-3 plan'" - 

11 ^2-3 plan'i 

11 frade5 (2-A plan) 

12 crades (2-3 plan') 

12grad<^ (2-4 plan' 

12 Prado’S (2-4planK. 

11 pradps (a-2plan » 

11 pad P5 (3-3 plan 

, 11 prades (3-3 plan 

12 prades (3-2 plan 

12 pades (3-4 plan — 

12 prades (3-3 plan 

12 pades (3-3 plan ' . . 

11 prades (4-2 plan ' — 

12 prade5 (4-2 plan'' 

12 prades (4-2 plan' 

Junk>r hl«hw*hooh> 

NIOR'SCMOR AVO UNDIVn-tP High 


Narabor 
of schnols 
repK^rtmp 

Number 
instniu- 
tional ?tafT 

NuraN»r 
of pupils 

t 

1 

4 

< 

' ^ 

\ 



32 


T 

:oi 

<t\y 

JM 

j 

1 2.>':i 

. J3 

■- 


1*. nV 

!#• 

1 . 

4'* o; 

1 

1 . . . i 

7 



11 

112 

j. 

1 M'. 

J 43. 4^^1 

1. 1k' 

td 1 

J 

.34 

Vli 

>2^ 

J'J 

\ 2 . 724 

\<r 

2.172 

« r?g 

1 4»h W 


•CHOOl? 


Junior-Senior 

White, 1 2 prades (2-4 plan) 

\‘eprn. 12 prades (2-4 plan) 

While, 12 prades (3-3 plan).. 

Nep-o, 12 prades (3-3 plan) 

White, 12 prades (3-4 plan) y 

\fCTo, 12 grades (3-4 plan) 

White. 11 prades (2-4. 3-3 pdan' 

Necro. 1 1 prades (2-4, 3-3 plan) 

Undivided: , ^ 

^ycAT. white, 11 prades (2-3. 3-2 plan) 
vvear, Necro, 11 prades (2-3, 3-2 plan) 

-year, white, 12 cradfs (2-3. 3-2 plan) 

Vyear. Neero, 12 grades (2-3, 3-2 plan' 
vyear. while. 11 prad«. 

‘rvear. Necro, 11 prades 
•vyear. while, 12 grades 
•vyear. Negro, 12 prades 
Total (Junlor-aenkMr and undhrlded hlph sehool* 
^KMOR High Schools 

J-yi-ar, white, 12 grades 

3-vear, while, 11 prades . . - - 

3-year, Negro. 11 grades . . . 

3 year, white, 12 prades 

3- year, Negro. 12 praiJe; 

v-ycar. white, 11 grades — 

-year, white, 12 prades - - 

♦year, Negro, 12 grades 

Total iserilor high iclitjob) 

Total (reorganised hl^h srhools) 

Rigcxar High Schoois 

4- year, white, 12 grades 

4-year, Negro, 12 prades 

4-year, white, 11 grades - - - 

-yiar, Nerro, 11 prades 

♦rear, while, 13 pradee - 

3-)ears or less, wfilt^, 12 grades 

3-y«ars or less, Newro, 12grade!S 

3-yea-s or less, white, 11 gradea 

3-yeftb or less, Negro, ll gradea 

(regular high ■rboob) 

Grand total 

Bifh seboo^ with /«wer than 10 enrolled: 

WhlUs.... - 

Negro 

Unmded vocaional day high schools ... 

Estimated Dumber not reporting 

Grand toKI . . 



•.m I 

74. 1S7 , 

1 m 

0 

3^4 ^ 

0. : • 

77 1 
3 1 

.3. 324 


64'* 1 

>. »r>7 

731 -C 

N 1 


:i 


1 '*■* 

2" ’• ' 




VMl 

14 : 

M 

S7.)7« 

1 tn7tb 

f U4 : 

144. ra 

; i \n "'ii 

i*. 41.^ \ 
1 

P« IV. 

vii.^ 

3 17«i 1 
:.‘*i , 

2ft. 7*7 

ft*: 

4' 

11 

17. 

W2 1 

1.HJ3 

-V 12 

xy. 1 



JJPi 1 



U. •!« 1 

H7444 

S.II7 *a 

u.itt ! 

Ml. 417 

I 7. m m 

.1 373 1 

467 

\ ■ ■ 

* 2, S'* 

H4 1 

: 

.34 

1.075 

' 14 47. 

217 

10. MO 


tym 

Slim 

1 7. 7it. m 


I (2^ plan) is 2 grates id Junior high and 3 in senior. 
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T4BLE 23. — Public hi^h schools enrolling more than 5,000 pupils in 1938 


“k 

lie 

Enroll- 

ment 



l 

10. 476 

2 

9.965 

3 

9.621 

4 

9.569 


9. 490 

6 ! 

8. 115 

7 

7.941 

^ 1 

7. 872 

Q 

7.694 

10 

7,623 

n ' 

7. A«l 

12 1 

7. 4^4 

13 1 

7. 444 


7. 378 

15 ! 

7.277 

ir, , 

7. 244 

i: 

7.234 

IH ! 

7.065 

ly 

7.(r29 

20 

6. 874 

21 1 

6.787 

22 1 

6. 744 

2n 

6.730 

24 

6. 678 

25 

6,663 


6,.'i07 

^ i 

6.313 


6. 203 

29 i 

6.289 

30 1 

6.250 

31 ! 

1 5.937 

32 

5.919 

33 

5,850 

34 i 

5.822 

35 1 

1 5.623 

36 

5. 525 

37 

5.463 

38 

5. 421 

39 

5.406 

40 

5,309 

41 

5.248 

42 

5. 177 

43 

5. 121 

44 

5. 120 

45 

5.065 

46 

5,075 

47 

5,068 

48 

5,094 

49 

5.019 

50 

5,017 


Namr of school 


C ity and Slate 


James Monroe TTieh School New York, N. Y. 

New Utrecht Flufh School Brooklyn. N Y. 

Evander Childs tlieh School New York. N. Y. 

Newtown Ili?h School Flushine (N. Y Cityi.N. Y. 

De Will Clinton High School New York, N. Y. 

Lane Technical Hieh School Chicsiro. HI. 

Metropol ian Evening High School Los Angeles, CaliJ. 

Julia Richman High School New York. N V 

John H. Francis Polytechnic Evening High School Los Angelos. Calif. 

Walton High School New York, N Y. 

.^traubenmneller TeTtile High School Do. 

James Madison High School Brooklyn. N. Y 

Abrahnni Lincoln High School Do. 

Thomas JefTcrson High School Do. 

Washington Irving Evening High School New York. N. Y. 

Samuel J. Tilden High Schcwl Brooklyn. N Y 

Arsenal Technical High School Indianaprdis. Ind. 

Theodore Roosevelt Evening Hieh Sch'^- 1 New York. N. Y 

Evening High School of Commerce San Franci.<ico. C alif 

Hollywood Evening High School. - Los Angeles, Calif. 

Frasrnus Hall High School Brooklyn. N Y 

Frank Higgins Trade Evening High Schf>'l Ix)? Angeles. Calif. 

Theodore Roosevelt High School New York. N Y 

Ji*hn Adam? High School Jamaica (OroncParkl. .V Y. 

Girls Commercial High School Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Brooklyn Technical High School Do. 

Lindblom Technical High School Chicago, 111. 

Frank HUmns Trade High School Ixis .\ngelps. Calif. 

Austin High School Chicago. Ill 

Haaren High School New York, N. Y, 

Jamaica High School Jamaica (N. Y. City'. N. Y. 

Carl Schun High School Chicago. 111. 

Washington Irving High School \ New York. N Y. 

J. Sterllnf Morton High School ' Cicero. HI. 

Seward Park High School New York. N. Y. 

West Philadelphia High School Philadelphia, Pa. 

0 forge Washington High School ^ New York, N. Y 

Morris High School Do. 

Harlem Evening High School Do. 

Crane Technical Hi^ School Chicago, HI. 

Bay Rklre High School Brooklyn. N. Y 

Manual iTalixInf High School Do. 

Olney Hlgb School Philadelphia. Pa. 

Boya Hi^ School Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Evening High School Glendale, CalJtf. 

Union High School Phoenix. Arli. 

Stajrreaanl High School j New York. N. Y. 

Ohls High School ! Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Central High School i Tuha, Okla. 

OroTer ClevelaDd High School I Brooklyn* N. Y. 
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Private Secondary Schools 

From data available from various sources it is estimated that in 
1937-.38 there were 446,833 pupils enrolled in 3.327 schools, emplovuig 
27,964 teachers. ^ 

The latest data available on the number of schools reporting, number 
of teachers, and enrollment, classified according to religious affiliation 
are for 1933 (table 25). 

Table 25 . oj private high schools repor^g, number oj instructors, and enroll- 

ment, classified according to religious (^liation or control oJ schools, 1932-33 


Religious don orni nation 

NumN-r lastnjctors 

EnroIIujun: 

reixirting 

Men 

Women 

Boys 


1 

7 


4 

5 

C 

Bapiu;t 

I 39 

! 1 *vi 


2. 1 10 
105 


Brethren 

1 4 

1 A 

' I 1 

H » 
12 
14 
6 
5 

^'hrislian 

! ^ 

j 

1 1 

1 

Christian Reformed 

Christian Bdenoe 

3 

3 

1 I** 

i 2. -.0 

35 

1 

i 324 

1 

Church of New Jerusalem 

1 


1 9 

1 

1 

! 29 

9.19 
\% 

Congregational 

Disciples of Christ 

Fpiacopal . . . 

2l> 

• K) 

1 

1 68 

! 11 

459 

' 1 

76 

11 

1 ” »45 
131 
4. 509 

34 

Erangelical Free Church... . 

2 

2. 3*.^ 
’ 3? 

Friends 

>•> 

1 1 79 

1 “iA 

1.280 
34S 
1. 166 

' 1.491 

1 1.210 

Jewish 




Lutheran 

35 

2 

> 

t * 1 m 

2 


Mennonite 

Methodist EpiscoDol 


4o 

143 

' 9 i ' 

y 

i : »->) 

Methodist Episcopal. South ... 
Moravian 

r. 

: ■ 2 

1 3 

16 

1 t 

25 1 

1 A ' 

1 186 

i 

131 

Nararene 

0 

ft ' 


71 

PUtorofFIr# 

1 

n 

g 

V 

i 19 1 

1 2. 4»4 


Presbyterian 

*2 

, : 

4 

222 ; 

1' 

Reformed Church 



• j 

738 

W 

1. VIS 

^4 

*)9 

1> 

Roman Catholic 

, 1,715 

' 72 1 

^ ! 

„ 1 
3 (.rjo 

4 ' 

k 1 

Seventh-day Adventist . . 

Swedish Evangelical Mission Covenant 
Unitarian 

. 172 ' 

6 

116 

3 

1 ! 2. ‘'72 
1,74^ 
82 

Unlveraallst 

1 

2 

1 

11 
1 A 



Other denominations 

1 

7 1 

161 

61 

Nonsectaiian 

522 


14 




29. 273 , 

21. Vi 

Total (conttnentol L'nitod StotM Mid out* 
IrlnKBorU) 

1 

>.(U 

T.m ! 

n.iM 

1118^ 

It'.tU 
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Higher Education 

Comparable data for all higher education combined are available 
biennially since 1932 (table 26). 


Table 2b. -^Historical summary for hi^er education, 1932-38 
{continental inited %ates) 


- 

Item 

lWl-32 

1933-34 

1935-36 

1937-38 


> 

2 

S 

4 

' i 

Number of iDStltutioos on mailiDK list 


1.460 

1. G95 

1. 773 

L Facujly. studenis. and derrwft 

Number reporting faculty, stu* 
deou, and degrees 

1. 4G0 

1.418 

1.628 

1.600 

A Faculty 
basis): 

1 Men. 

(reduced to fbll-timc 

71.BS0 

1 71. .592 

78,316 

I 87.990 

2. woqien 

29. 109 

1 28.343 

1 31.909 

1 35. 687 

ToUl 


m,m 

1 n.m 

lll.tt5 

’ 121. 677 

B. itcsldenl college enroll rapDt 
1. Regular session: 

(•) Men 

6«7. 181 

61.5. 720 

i 709. 672 

j 

i 803.893 

(6) \Nomen 

4«B 93« 

439.640 

1 498. 555 

1 547.012 

TotaL 

1. IM. 117 

1. •55. SM 

i 1. 218. 227 

' LIM.MI 

2. Summer session: 


i 


' 

(fl) Men 

1 US.017 

119.486 

135. 752 

j 168.704 

(6) Women 

' 20 r>. i43 

I IM. 2»VS 

234.274 

1 271.070 

. Total 

414. 

1 m.7M 

S7f.m 

' 421. 884 

3 Third week of fall term (men 



i 

, ■ ■ ■ ■ 

and women 1 

» >839,741 

j > 76.5. 661 

! M. 0^7. 484 

* 1, 219. S67 

4 Fresbmen (first year of cnllege 
work), men and women * 

336,997 

t 

j 307. 090 

366, 734 

367,983 

5. Arts and sciences. 

(a) Undergraduate: 

(1) Men 

1 

! 296. 495 

1 

1 

1 2R3.1R9 

328. 729 

374. 147 

(2) Women 

! 235,517 



* 227.430 

i 272 973 

315. 143 


Total /. 

m. fit 

1 *10. lit 

1 Ml. 7ft 

IN . SN 

(6) Graduate: 

( 1 ) Men . 

I v>. wr 

1 1 

1 23.292 

1 

24.366 

20.066 

(2) Women 

16.711 

1 15 404 1 

1 1A002 

10.862 

• . 

ToUL j «M 

18. IM 1 

41. >48 

48.917 

1 . 

C. Professional sohools: 

(c) Undergraduate: 

(y Meo.. 

1 302,37} 

282 995 

336.763 

381. 203 


[2) Women 

1 103. I}g 

17a 107 

190. 450 

199. 98 1 

t 

Totals 

$ 

4M.U3 

453. 19t 

m.m 

MU 1S4 

(b) Graduate: 

(1) Men 

' 24.081 

2l.8fU 

24.211 

26. 789 

( 

,D Women 

10.601 

10, 251 

^>roi2 

15,095 


Total. 

U.462 

n. IN 

16. m 

41. 8M 

C f>egrpes: , 

1. Bacealaureate and Ant pro- 
fessional: 1 

(«) Men.. 

1 

83. n 

82 341 

86.067 

I 

97, 678 

(ft) W'omen..w 

54,792 

53.815 

57.058 

67,265 

TmUL 

i^oa j 

IN. IN 1 

— J 1 

lit. 115 1 

114. 9U 


for tcboolt rmrtlDf them 
'Eftlmtfd tor rohooii not rrporttnf them lUmA. 
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Tabi E 26 . — HUtoricai summary for higher education, 1932-38 
{continental L'niied Continued 




Item 

1931-32 

1933^34 

I 


193T-3S 

1 

1 

S 

1 

4 

1 

Faculty, students, and degrees— Con. ! 
C. Degree — Continued. ' 

2. Master's. Including adviced I 

engineering: ^ 

(a) .Men.- ' 

(b) Women • 

11210 
7. 157 

»• 

11,516 [ 
1 6, 777 ^ 

11.503 

6.799 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

It, XI7 

i§, m 

18, Mt ^ 

1 


Dt>ctor’s; 

(o> Men 

(b) Women. 


Totml 

i. Honorary (men and women) 
II. Receipts! 

Number reporting receipts 


A. Receipts for educational and gen- 
eral purposes: 

1. Student fees . 

2. Endowment income 

3. F(‘deral Goremment. 

4. State and local governments . . 

(a) State 

it) County, city, district 

5. Private gilts and grants 

6. Sales and services of organised 

activities 

7. Other fralscellaneoas) receipts 

B. Receipts for other noneducatlonal 
l>uri>oses. . 

C Receipts for increase of physical 
plant-- 


Ill 


Total, A through C. 

D, Auxiliary enterprises and activ- 
ities. . 

E. Receipts for Increase of permanent 

funds 

, Exwnditures: 

Number reporting expend itnres- 

A. Educational and general expend- 
itures 

1. General administration and 

expense 

2. Resident Instruction: 

(a) Colleges, schools, and 

departments 

(b) Related activities 

X 0 Iran tied reserch 

4. Lmrant*s 

&. Physical plant dperatioD and 
maintenance 


Subtotal. 
<i. Extension.. 


Total ttemlied expend- 
lUirca.. 

7. Unitemized expeoditurei 

Total educational and 
general expenditurei 

B. Auxiliary eoterpdses and activ- 
ities _ 

C. Other noneducatlonal expend- 
itures 


D. Capital outlay: ^ 

1. Buildings and groanalf^. . 
2 Equipment 

Total capital outlaj 

’Indodod onder aoetka A. 


2. 247 
407 

, -i4.Vi 

1 

Z370 

400 

2 50: 

1 . 1>4 

1 tSM 

1 1. 17* 

in* 

! 1. I«7 

1 2*0 

1.347 

l.Vl 

1,380 

1.357 

1.541 

l.5w 

$1.50. 649, 047 
60.90Z 567 

! $138, 257. 350 

I 55. 533. 447 

19. 6h5 

1 $151 134.025 

60. 090. 075 
' 43. 233. 7(H 

I17\^.2> 
1 70.6M.211 

■i9. 3H 

1 174,663.239 

i20. 947. 529 

} 117.5.51,114 

27. 467. 860 

1 119.585,147 

\ 21.049.547 

37. 115 240 

1 

140. 959. 121 
22,090.702 
35 908,25: 

21.008.513 

11825,938 

17. 7.58. 8» 
12. 330. 113 

21 942 821 
26.951 992 

27.94591 
15 307.©' 

in. 997. 781 

9,653.266 


j 

56.256T818 

a 

41,802,871 

(*) 

j 58.2G3.'<8^ 

519. 251. 432 

44TI. IM.,534 

' 491.105.551 

' 580.371.9V 

103,266,891 

H7. 9h3..32l 

, 106, 479. 162 

1 130.521094 

47.676.822 

27. 477. 968 

17. 038, 548 

• 49. 581 a* 

1,357 

1.327 

1 1,540 

1 

M7. 231, 796 

$43. 151 673 

$48, 069.292 

1 $55 405,850 

23Z 64.V 009* 
21.397.061 
21.977. 741 
111379,044 

m 331 619 
11 151858 
17 Oai 860 

ns. 387. 323 

225. 143.586 
30. 240. 598 
22 090.800 

til 5», 878 

253, 005 3ft 
2103UM 
z\2\irr: 

$17.568 240 

56.791812 

51O4A180 

5^^1092 

62.7rJ5^ 

391. 327. 463 
21066,441 

54Z 138.513 
20. 020. 217 

387. STB. 7« 
28.435.534 

m»c JM 
31 189.0© 

415. 381. M4 

5. 238. 649 

NS, 136.719 

7. 50Z347 

417. SS3, »• 

2.679.U3 

471, nun 

1021111 

4ti.ist w 

1 

M.MLtn 

1*' 

ill. 8». SSI 

175 1IUI8 

90 897.297 

78. 730.428 

95 311995 

115 619. ni 

HM.022 

20.037,896 

26 175 774 1 

23 571:8* 

83.772.416 

15.017.663 

22,361868 
7. 138.064 

■ 1 

39 605 904 
7.763.508 

n.»«3ui 

•6.t9l.n9 


47»Sit,4«7 

75 441 « 
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Tarlb 26 . — Hiaorictd summary for higher education, 1932-38 
(roniinental I'nited .States)— Continued 


Item 

1U31-32 

1933-34 

1935^36 

l9:i7-36 

1 

t 

S 

4 

5 

IV. rr'UHTty 

NunitH*r r^ptfiinp ftropt'riy. 

A Number of hoiicl volumes fn li- 
braries . 

093 1 

5Z919.0R3 1 

1. 2* ill 

57. 917.812 

> 

1 .{1.2 
62,658.('7»i 

1. 4.14 

4. 

R. Value of physical properly: 

1. Grounds . 

2. Buildings 

S:«1.293. 862 1 
1. 527, .Vm. S56 ‘ 

13**2. 9-J9. .^91 
1 .5^4. 7fifi, 

365. 180. 972 

i«, 

lTi4. (Ki >7 
K636 7’22.im ' 
‘ 3SV 611.1^ 
t«) i 

IKK 420. 323 
' 1. 7V.i*'24. Sill 

421. Hvrj. 

42 7M\. 59.S 

1. Equipment ... . 

1. UDeipemled plant funds. 

ZAS, 499. 859 ' 

1 

Total physlcaj property. . . 

2. 2# 7. m. 577 

t. Ut. 877 445 

!.35f, 418. 4Hf 

r 554. 474.511 

hormitorlc? (included in buiM- 
inirs) 

4 t 

221. 469. 952 

277. 8!*.' 

115. 7.V). .iiij 

t‘. Porraanent funds: 

1. Endowment funds 

^ 2. Annuity funlls 

1. lx>8nfun«ls 1 

1.372.348.965 
, 91.(158,165 j 

1. 472. 94ii. ;kV4 
43. 7yt.M9 
23. in>i 392 

1 \N3. f .KI, 393 
42, tOt VI 
27. 46V 736 i 

1.6V2. 4.2*1 l^! 
43 7 s 2. 4«n 
1 2*1 4 AV .VV. 


Total fundi | 


L 589. 727.545 

Lm. IM.IM 

1.77I.H41, III 

Total, property mnd 

•fund^ 

(>) 

L m. MS. 

' S MS. 

4.777. 415 747 


* l>Aia not collectetl * Vo onmparable data. 


Sommei -scliool enrollments in institutions of liip:h(;r education 
reached an all-time peak in 1937 with an increase of more than Ui 
percent in the 2 years from 1935 to 1937, after having droppetl in 
1933 to almost as low as thev wore in 1923. 

.^thougli enrollments in extension and correspondence courses 
gained more than 17 percent during the biennium 1935-30 to 1937-38. 
they are still below the peak reached in 1927-28. 

Summer school enrollments in institutions of hij;her education 
from 1914 to 1937, and enrollments in extension and correspondence, 
excluding very short courses and lectures only, ore given for 1917-18 
to 1937—38 in Uible 27. The enrollments in extension and corre- 
spondence Work previous to 1932 include an unknown number of 
noncolh'giate students who cannot be segregated as indecent years. 

Fabli 27 . — \umberof stu4pnts taking summer session and extension and ct>rn>sponHenrF 
tiork in institutions of higher eduralion, 1915-38 


1 

IVar 

Suni nn*r 
session 

Eiteusion 
1 and corre* , 
r spoodeooe | 

i Y'ear 

i 

1 

I* 

1 

t 

1 1 

. 1 

1 

1 



' 

•- 

1914-l.S 

S3. 234 


1927-28 

1915-16 

89.438 

l92!5-30 

1917-lH 

78,059 

Sa314 

, 1931-32 . , , 

1919-2) . 

132.849 

101.663 1 

1 1933-34 

1921-22.. 

2^311 

155. 163 1 

J 1935-36 

1923-24...., . 

278. 13S 

191 147 ! 

1937-38 . 

l925-» 

34a 461 

321819 ' 



SumiDfr 


KUiQ&UiQ 

aod oorre* 
spoQt1eac9 


t 1 


SSI 77® 1 3«0. 246 

388.006 3M. 133 

41128U 1. >»\265 

300. 754 I * 208, «7 

370.026 >251.460 

429.864 «205.U1 


' 174.921 Dooool 

* 45.484 DoncoU 


iCie itudentj omitted. 
• ftodaoU omlttML 


> 46.452 DoooollefiAi# AuckDts omitted. 
« 75.822 poacpll gfif HudtPti okaittad. 
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The number of. junior colleges reporting to the U. S. OflSce of 
Education increased more than 9 percent during the biennium 1936-38, 
while the enrollments increased almost 19 percent, showing that the 
size of individual junior colleges is increasing. The OflBce does not 
re*|uest reports from junior colleges offering less than 2 years’ work 
or from nonaccredited institutions having fewer than 50 college 
students. The total number of institutions offering junior college 
work, including those offering 1 year’s work only, is 556 as given 
in the Junior CoUtyr Journal for January 1939. This is greater than 
the number shown in table 28, but even this smaller number shows 
an increase of almost 1,000 percent in the number reporting from 
1917-18 to 1937-38. 

Tablb 28. — \umher of junior coUefifs and their enrollment, 1918-38 


AU tcbools reporting Publicly eontfotlei Prietiely controUeO 



Year 


1 Number 

EDroUmcDt 

Number 

, 1 

EoroUiDem | Num^ | 

EDTollmeoi 

1 


I 


. * ! 

1 * 

1 

1 

! . 

1 

7 

1917-18 . 



48 

1504 

14 

1,367 

i 32 

iir 

1919-30 .. 



52 

8,102 

10 

Z940 

1 42 

5. 142 

1921-22 . 



80 

12, 124 

17 

4.771 

63 

7,m 

1923-24 . 



132 

20.559 

39 

9,240 

03 

11,319 




153 

r,095 

47 

13,859 

106 

13, ZK 

1927-28 .. 



j 248 

44.855 

114 

28,437 

134 

16 411 

1929-30 



777 

55. 616 

129 

36.501 

148 

19 11? 

1931-32 ... 



342 

85.063 

159 

56.887 

183 

26. 174 

1933-34 ... 



322 

78,480 

152 

55. 

170 

22.811 

193Wfl 



415 

10Z453 

187 

70.557 

228 

, 31.896 

1937-38 



.1 453 

121.510 

209 

82.041 

244 

39.4a 


Source of Income 


Income for public and private education (not including income from 
au.xiliary enterprises and activities and for increase of permanent 
funds) increased 15.6 percent or slightly more than $451,000,000. 
during the 1936-38 biennium and is accounted for as follows: 

loooma from— ^ Amotim 

Public funds $361,000,000 

Student fees 21, 000, 000 

Other local sources 69, OOO, OOO 


With rather constant increases from 1934 to 1938, the income for 
education for 1938 (including income from auxiliary enterprises and 
activities and for permanent funds since it cannot he excluded in 
1930) exceeded the 1930 level by $59,656,606. * 


'I'aiii.k l!<>. nf /'i.l/ .1// 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1936-38 


Kouphly, 97 percent of the income for public education (table 29] 
came from the public treasury: 2 percent, Federal; 30 percent, State; 
and 65 percent, county, city*, or district; the same as for 193 5-36. 
For private education, although not all income can be included since 
some private schools refuse to report financial <lata and others are 
not included in our survey, less than 3 percent came from public 
funds: 0.50 percent. Federal; 2.27 percent. State; and 0.04 percent, 
county, city, or district. 

Of the entire income for public edticntion, 97.07 percent was 
derived from public fund^ in 1037 3H, 00.75 ])ei('ent in 1035-36, and 
06.02 percent in 1933-34, continuing the trend towards a greater 
pro])ortion of support from ])ublic sources. 

Within the ])ublic-school systmn, the trend of receijits from ta.xaUon 
mid ajiiu-opTiation towards a greater proportion from the State alse 
continued, inciVasing from 20.4 percent in 1935-36 to 29.||percent in 
1037-38 (table 30). 

T\hlk 30. — fWrentafie annlvuin oj rveripis from taxaiinn and appropriation for thf 

puhlir -school 1930-38 


Souruo in j)ortN‘nt 




1 » !»r 


1 

rouiity 1 

I.oral 



1 


■"T 1 

! '“r'' 

4 

Pitn 




m 7 

10 6 

-o - 

in:vj 




IW. .*> 1 

1 H.8 

71.: 





a. 4 

9.4 

fiT 1 

luu; 




29 4 

7, 1 

a.' 


! 6-5 1 

1 63“ 


Expenditures for Public and Private Education 

The 13.7 percent increa.se in expenditures during the 1936-38 
biennium over the former biennium corresponds closely with the 15.6 
percent increase in income during the same period. It should be , 
remembered that the e.xpenditures shown in table 31 are not complete, 
in that private vocational and trade schools, private schools of art. 
music, dancing, and dramatics, private Bible schools, and independent 
training schools for nurses (ali^ non-degreo-granting institutions) do 
not report expenditures. 

Although expenditures for private education increased 16.0 percent 
during the 1936-38 biennium, as compared with a 13.3 percent 
increase in expenditures for public education, the private school 
e.xpenditures were still $41,000,000 below the level of 1931-32. 

The elementary schools spent approximately $1,485,000,000; the 
high schools, $964,000,000; and the institutions of higher education. 
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$j46.000.000; not including public and private re-^idontial schools for 
exceptional children and Federal Government schools for Indians. 

The $3,000,000,000 spent on education not only pays for the full- 
time education of appro.ximately one-fourth of the total po])ulntion. 
but provides direct employment for appro.ximately l.oOO.OOO dilTorent 
individuals in the administration of the schools, the instruction of 
the students, the care and repair of buildings, and in the auxiliary 
services such as transportation, health service, etc. In addition, it 
purchases the buildings, suiJplies. and equipment which have provi<led 
employment to many people in many occupations. 

In 1937-38 the cost of educating the 2<>,820.211 persons ui public 
institutions was ecpial to 8.43 cents a day for each adult 21 years of 
Hire and over in the United States. The education of the 3,403,07& 
persons in private schools for which expenditures have been estimated 
would add 1.61 cents a day for each adult. Therefore, 10.04 cents a 
day for eaeh person of voting age in the United States would pav the, * 
enure bill for education in 1937-38. This would amount to au^' 
nmuial cost per adult of $30.76 for public education and of $').89 for 
private education, a total of $30.65, compared with $34.84 for 1935- 
36, $30.51 for 1933-34, $40.05 for 1931-32, and $44.34 for 1929-30. 

The most complete figures available on expenditures for the public 
elementary and secondary schools and for publicly controlled institu- 
tions of higher education since 1900 are given in table 32. 

T*bi.e 31 . — Elxpmditum for schools rcportinfi, 1937-38 {includes capital miiluv) 


Schools 

Puhlic 

Private 

1 Tuliil 

1 

1 t 

1 ) 

4 

FlPinentary schools (locludlng kindergartcru) 

High seboob and academies 

Unlversilies, colleges, and professional schools (Includ- 
ing preparatory departments)* 

Teachfn colleges and normal schools * 

Schoob for dellnauctus 

' $l,m376. ATT 
8W, 733. A27 

234. 3H4. 917 
4A. 147. MA 
2. 103. 052 
870. 190 
1. 020, 700 
3,883.919 
8.923.814 

' $151. 28\fW8 
' Cd, 177 

2G3. .5.52.944 
2.271.595 

.51.4H4.iVk5, 215 
9»>4. 297, 7i>4 

497. 937. 801 
47.719. 4:l9 

Schools for the deaf *. . .. 

1, W9 2, 3 21 

2. 327, 378 
2. %2. 511 
1, 372. 924 
3. 9#)7. 2:17 
8.923.814 

Schools for the blind < . 

Schools for the mentally deficient < 

..in 

*283.318 

OoTcnunent schools for Indians • 



Total eipendltures (conllnental TnlM 
States) 

t.St9.M4,49f 

4H4. Atf .^87 

' 3. 114, 974. 083 

^Heral Oovemment schools for natives of Alaska i filG. 220 1 

Tenitorlftl public schools i:\ Alaska i 7W 177 

' — — — 

1 810. 220 

784). 177 


' EstiraAt<*d. 

‘.in' “'“1 total etpendituros for auUlmrv 

rtuaul^ci^ndltur^’ public. 119.817.107 private, and l2l.Hfl.ft.34 total for other noii 

•Does not Indude $8.o64.2W public. $3«8.J62 private, and J9.003.857 towleipcnditurvsjor amiliarv enter 
r^dltun^ ^ ““** total for olhr7 nonoS^^^^^ 

! I***! I?** ■"'*?,** privat* residential schools; city public schooLs not indudetl 

'indudos cipenditures for Instructional parpooes and capital outlay for school.s reiwtlng these Items 
Not Including amount spent for tuition In pubUc sdiools-lew.fU i * vw uems 
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Table 32. — Total expenditures for public education (including capital outlay and 
auxiliary' agencies and activities)^ 1900-1938 


Yvat 

Elementary 
and secondary ^ 


Elementary 
and secondajT 

1 Higher edu- 
1 cation 

1 

t 

S 1 

1 

t 

r 

/ » 









> 

igoo 

1214. 9M.61S ) 

*111.333.463 1920 

, $1,036,151,309 

* $115. 596 «r 

1902 

238. 252. 299 1 

5 14.461,511 1; 1922 

J l,5Sa671.296 

> 164.309.43 

1904 

273. 216. 227 

* 17. 219.0G5 1924 

1 r, 820. 743, 936 

> 19Z461. HT 

190ft 

307. m 1 

* 20.633. ’69 192ft 

1026.308. 190 

> 228.943. ir 

1908 

371,344,410 I 

* 28.019, 122 ]| 1928 

. 2, 184. 33fi. 638 

» 364. 046. 

1910 

42ft. 250. 434 

’ .3Z 646. 560 'l 1930 

Z 316. 790. 384 

286 908.5c: 

1912 

482. «8ft. 793 

* 39.523.478 ' 1932 

Z 174. 6*0. 555 

2SZ 33i .Va^ 

1914 

•vVi fiTT, 146 

*54. .588,514 1934 

; 1.720,105.229 

230.02^024 

191ft 

640.717.0^3 

*61.510.989 193ft 

■ 1.968. 898 198 

28,5. 1 41 8V 

19IS 

761678.089 

»S4.2t>L 168 1938 

Z 233.lia054 

331 .306 7(y 

Dex^ not Includ 

c public in5titution5 not rlas^iifled as land grant collppes or normal schools Recripp 

for Mpeudltures 





^ Reopipts used for ctp^'niitures for universities and colleires. 
* Receipts used for all ianilulions. 


Federal Expenditures for Education 

It is practically impossible to present a complete picture of Federal 
expenditures for education, even omitting emergency funds, because 
it is so difficult to decide what may and what may not be considered 
"education,” and to separate money for education from amounts 
which also cover other fields. Table 33 shows the most definite and 
available figures, whether direct expenditures by the Federal Govern- 
ment or appropriations to States, etc., for expenditures for educational 
purposes. 

Table 33 . — Amount of Federal funds authorized or expended for educational purposes. 


1937-38 

XonemerKcncy funds: 

U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency: 

For Administration, research, and service by the Federal 
office in Washington, D. C.‘ S888, 960 


Appor' ionment to the States and Territories for vocational 

education and rehabilitation (total) 52. 122, 101 


1. To land-grant colleges (subtotal) 28, 363, 123 


(a) For instruction in agriculture, mechanic arts, 


etc.* 4.530,000 

(b) For agricultural extension service 17, 540,623 

(c) For agricultural experimental stations * G, 292, 500 


I Includes idmlnl^tnitloa of CCC ^ucatlonal profruD. 

* Adminlstpred by the U. 8. Offlee of Edu<mtk>D. 

> Administered by the V. 8 Department of ApicuJtura. 

< AdmloLstered by the U S Department of Apiculture and includes oost of administration, rfseircfa. 
and aerrloe of the staff in Washington. D. r., and of tbs printing of official experiment itatioD djcuiuroU 
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Table 33. Amount of Federal funds authorized or expended for educaiionai mtrnnigrt 

2937-38— Continued ^ 


NoDcracrgency funds — Continued. 

Apportionment to the Sutes, etc. — Continued. 

2. For vocational education at secondar>- level ’ * 21. 775, 978 


(а) For training of teachers 2. 168, 859 

(б) For agricultural education 7^ 126, 054 

(c) For trade and industrial education ® 7^ lyg, 240 

(d) For home-economics education 4,048.825 

(e) For distributive occupations 1, 254. OOO 


3. For vocational rehabilitation^ X, 983 OOO 


I . S. Office of Indian Affairs ]q q4§ 525 

Fcnieral oil and mineral royalties ^ 2, 637, 037 

.National forest funds ‘ I ! 214, 547 ^ 

I nited States Military Academy ® 3^ ]2i, 270 

United States Naval Academy • 2, 023. 282 

State marine schools 220 OOO 

Public schools in Panama Canal Zone 455 247 

Howard University 7 qq qqq 

National Training School for Boys 247, 830 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf J45 qqq 

Public schools of the District of Columbia i, 591, 439 

Emergency funds: 

College and high-school student aid (National Youth .Admin- 
istration) 19^ 091.039 

Education program (Works Progress Administration) 34, 529. 036 

School building (Public Works Administration) 115. 003. 521 


»Tbe amount Indicaled Is the maximum amount authorited for apportionmeni to the several Stairs and 
Terriione^ In case a halaDce remains from a precetlinnyear’s apportionmeni in any Slate, the apportiOD- 
mmi to the State is reduced a«»rdinBty. 

* A certain part of this sum may be used for home-oconomics educat ion 

Tht^ amount represents 374 percent of receipts from Mineral Leasing Act. which is pah! to the various 
Sute< reopjvin^such funds, for roads or schools 

» 5 percent of the current national forest reorlpU. chiefly from Umber and RTaiing rights Is paid to the 
Siiies for public roads and schools of the counties in which the foressts are situated. 

* Fund' are provided annually by the Federal Oovemmeot for the educational training of cadets in the 
I S Mihury Academy at We«t P(»inl and the li 8 Naval Academy at Annapolb. Such provision Is 
authorlze<l each year by Congress as a part of the annual appropriation acts for the War and Navy Deparl- 
meois The pay of cadets at the .Military Academy Ls Included hut the pay of midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy is not Included, since It Is considered as a part of the* pay of the regular personnel of the Navy. 

•To reimburse the States of Callfomta, Maasachu'ells. New Vorii. and Pennsylvania for eipenses 
incurred in maintenance and support of their marine schools. $75,000 each; In addition, the use of $120,000 
waiiuthofired fbrlhe maintenance and repair of ships loaned to the schools hy the U 8 Navy in 1938 

Value of Properly and Endowments 

.Although partially estimated and not always 'reported on the 
same basis, the major educational systems and institutions in the 
United States reported an investment of $10,700,000,000 in land, 
buildings, and equipment, including unexpended plant funds, in 
1937-38 (table 34). This was an increase in value of $581,000,000, or 
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0.7 percent, in the 1936-38 bienniiim. Endo«wments and other non- 
(‘xpcndable funds were n'ported as $2,749,000,000, including State 
debts to public-school permanent funds and the value of unsold syjjiool 
land belonging to the permanent school fund. On this new Wis, 
there was an increase of 7.3 percent, $186,560,000, from 1933-34 to 
1935-36. The increase from 1933-34 to 1935-36 was 6.2 percent, or 
$148,625,000. 


Table 34. — hj^timatpH ixilue of property and endowments ^ 1937-38 


Schools 

l^nd, build- 
ings. and 
1 equipment 

1 Endowments 
1 and other non- 
1 expendable 
1 funds 

Total 

1 

' t 

1 

1 * 

4 

Public elementary and secondars schools 
Private elementary schools . 

Private secondary schools .. . . 

>7,116, 377,402 
« 375, 000. 000 
* 650. 000, 000 

1,096.976.089 

1,459,098,482 

1 

' jH7.'i. 7W. 151 
^ 2. 7H0. 128 
^ 148. 337. 439 

214. 379. 404 
1.507, 461.732 

$7,991, UUKi 
377, 780. 12S 
798,337.439 

1.311.35^498 
2. Sm. 560. 2M 

Institutions of higher education: 

I^ublic 

Private 


Total 

IftN.WI.ITt ' 


1S.4W.UI.W 


' Includes p^ rmaneni school funds. State debts to permanent school funds, and value r* unsold school 
lands. (Not comparable with figures used in previous years.) 

1 19.34 estimate. 

1 1933 dau. 
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School Survival Rates 
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Of each 1.000 pupils in the fifth grade in 1930-31. approximately 
417 graduated from high school in 1938. This is 39 more than were 
surviving through graduation 2 years . earlier and 147 more than T 
years earlier in the class that graduated in 1931. In the 7 years from 
1931 to 1938 the survival rate through high school increased from 
27 percent to 42 perc(*nt. These data are shown in table 36. 

Of 1.000 pupils in the first year\»f high school in 1934-35. approxi- 
mately 541 graduated in 1938. Of 1.000 in the first year of high 
school in 1927-28. only 465 graduated in 1931. These data an 
shown in table 37. 

Table 36 .— by grades, per 1,000 pupils enrolled in the fifth grade in the vw 

indicaled 


Grade or year 


Number survivinfr per 1.000 pupils in the fifth jfrade In 

1930 j: 

I 

ira 24 

ltf24-25 

1925- 2fi 

lW2fi-27 

19T-28 

1928-29 

192iy30 

1 

— 1 

t 

1 

i 

S 

I 

7 

8 

I 

Eletnfntarj-: 






p 

1 


Fifth 1 

i.ono 

1.000 

1.000 

i.noo 

l.OUO 

l.oibo 

1.000 

1 

Silth 



Wll 

911 i 

91V 

928 

939 

954 


Seventh 

. ... :v2 

7^ ; 

815 

824 

n34 

M7 



Eighth 

: :w . 

741 1 

745 ! 

754 

779 

805 

82.^ 

^4 

Hiith school 









I 

. . . ^2 

fil2 ' 

M2 

877 j 

’ 714 

738 

7^ 

— 

' II 

441 

470 

509 

552 

588 

824 



Ill 

.T47 


421 

4.S3 

4Vi 

498 

M2 

4-V 

IV 

310 

344 

370 ' 

400 

415 

432 

454 


Graduates 

270 

302 

31fi 

333 

W 

378 , 

401 


Year of gradual ion 

:y3i 

19,32 

l'^33 

1934 ■ 


1936 

19T 

l/> 

’ 

-1 — 

— 

■ 


— 

— 

• 



Collefre 





i 




I 

122 

ll^ 

112 

12^ 


1 

h 


Graduates 

-•*1 

53 

.*i7 






Year of fraduation 


193T, 

1937 

1938 






Fourtb |p*Ade in ll-frade system, fifth prade id system 

Tablk 31—SuAitvl by fradet per 1,000 pupils tnroUed in the firu ytar of hipf school i* 

the years indicated 

Number wvivtnit per 1.000 pupils In first year of huh H'hool sw\ year catena, 
Afid fn^unOiic from hi|th school 


Hi«h-sthooI year 



1927-28 

1928-29 

‘ 19.V30 

19» ?\ 

1931-32 

1932 33 

19X1 34 

1934 15 

• 1 

t 

1 

4 

1 

1 

7 

8 

9 

I 

1. 000 

1.000 

EOOO 

1000 

1.000 

1.000 : 

1.000 . 

1 000 

II 

758 

788 

793 

815 

823 

848 1 


M* 

Ill 

598 

«r 

858 

GOP 

88D ; 

677 1 

^4 

(g 

IV 

533 

. 582 

577 

501 

5S2 1 

588 1 

507 

fin 

Oraduatet 

485 

495 

492 

492 

418 

513 ' 

531 

HI 

Year offraduatioo 

> 1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 1 

1935 

1938 

1937 

1938 
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In graduated from college in 1918, there were 23 romainine 

' "‘f 1906-7. Tvsent? 

jeaiv later, 1938. 60 of each 1.000 enrolled in the fifth grade in 19 '> 6-07 

.rv.v«l (tabl. 38,. The survival rate, vanoua^^adea L,„: 
.>ollci:e graduation are shown in table .39. 

T*b.e .m-S«nW. throuf^ nJlege, pfr l.OUO pupih ^nUled .n the fifth pnde in the 

>3Pors indi-'Qipd 


h'ducaiioD 


N^r survivioB prr umu ,.upils in thf fifth frvlf ,n- 

* * ‘ i I J B • 


rr»du8i;.,n . ' i'^ ' 'V,' ' * <*'J 1 OOn i.mi j 

cn.luaiion : ^ •>; *n> 318 


'•c** jmuJaation 


Z\ 


1^3 :9:;4 




.V3 


rum 

3.1J 

57 IV) 


\9a^ 


f cra.le in Il.*T»de5ystem . flfiberade m 12<r».iP 8y}i..m ^ 

TtBl^F yf.~- Sunnxtl thnm/ih rypJlege pt-r ]J)0O enrttIM 


in lYjnftu.K firnfie% 


rAT*i 


Nu.-chcr thousand 
•urviving to (rradu- 
from coUeitP m — 




lOW 


F 'St \t^T ' I'tfh vh'-iil 

F o ll<>>|fp 



he figures in table 39, expressed in percentages, mean that 6 per- 
cent of those who entered the fifth grade in 1926 were graduated from 
•oUoge m 1938, 9 percent of those who entered the firot rear of hijh 
HhMl in 19.30 were ^aduated from college in 1938, and 47 percent of 
those who entered college in 1934 were graduated in 1938. 

rom the data given in table 36, it is possible to calculate the number 
«ho sur^ve from any grade to any other grade by finding the percent- 

W) Ihe latter grade by the 

Estimated Education of the Population 

L>k ^aduates. There were also 13,575,000 living 

'^thp^^ graduates who had not also been graduated from college 
>f these, approximately 4,075,500 were under 21 yearn of age bavL 
graduated from high school before they were 18 yea^of age m 
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1935. 1936, 1937, and 1938. This leaves 9,499,500 high-school gradu- 
ates 21 years of age and over There were, therefore, in the adult popu- 
lation in 1938 about 34 college graduates and 115 high-scliool graduate? 
per 1 .000 adults, or 149 who had completed high school or college. 

Even with the death annually of many people who have had 
little education and the coming of age 21 of a group a little less than 
half of whom have been graduated from high school, the median educa- 
tion of adults for the country as a whole is still probably only comple- 
tion of the elementary school. 


o 


